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[Editor's  Note:  Henley  is  founder  of  the  Walden 
Woods  Project  and  president  of  WWP's  parent 
organization,  the  Isis  Fund.  He  delivered  this 
speech  in  Boston  on  3  November  1996.] 

On  behalf  of  all  of  us  associated  with 
the  Walden  Woods  Project,  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  participating  in  this  special 
evening.  •    * 

This  is  our  fourth  annual  gala  and  in 
years  past  I  have  endeavored  to  keep  my 
remarks  brief.  This  year,  I'm  going  to 
break  with  tradition,  not  because  I  think 
you're  all  dying  to  hear  a  long-winded 
speech,  but  because  I  think  it's  important 
to  spend  a  few  minutes  talking^  about  the 
environmental  challenges  we  face  and 
about  why  each  of  us  bears  a  responsibility 
to  leave  this  earth  in  a  slightly  improved 
condition  for  our  children. 

In  recent  weeks,  I've  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  traveling  around  the  country 
raising  funds  for  candidates  who  believe, 
as  I  do,  that  the  future  of  the  human  race 
is  inalterably  linked  to  the  future  of  this 
planet.  Admittedly,  I  often  feel  as  if  I've 
put  my  career  on  hold  in  order  to  fulfill  all 
the  commitments  I've  made  to  politicians, 
to  ballot  questions,  and  to  environmental 
organizations.  And  at  times  it's  all  a  bit 
exhausting.  But  when  I  reflect  on  the 
importance  of  the  issues  we  face  and  on 
the  fact  that  we  find  ourselves  at  an  - 
environmental  crossroads,  I  cannot  help 
but  feel  that  it  is  time  well  spent. 

Last  Thursday,  the  Natural  Resources 
Defense  Council  (NRDC)  released  a 
''Damage  Report"  on  the  Environment  as 
perpetrated  by  the  104th  Congress.  The 
NRDC  report  cited  sixty  sweeping  assaults 


that  were  launched  on  the  environment  and 
a  mere  four  environmentally  progressive 
laws  that  gained  passage,  thus  making  this 
the  worst  Congress  in  history  with  regard  to 
the  environment.  The  good  news  is  that  the 
majority  of  these  ill-advised  and  dangerous 
legislative  assaults  were  resoundingly 
defeated.  They  were  defeated  principally 
because  those  members  of  Congress  who 
proposed  them  vastly  underestimated  the 
importance  Americans  place  on  having 
clean  air  to  breathe,  clean  water  to  drink,  a 
planet  with  a  diversity  of  species,  and  a 
government  with  enough  teeth  in  its  envi- 
ronmental regulations  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  to  punish  those  who  flagrandy 
disregard  our  environmental  laws.  Some  of 
the  more  extreme  measures  proposed  in  the 
104th  Congress  would  have: 

♦  made  sweeping  cuts  in  EPA  enforce- 
ment and  in  programs  that  address 
global  warming,  renewable  energy 
development,  and  home  weatherization; 

♦  required  regulatory  agencies  to  submit 
to  burdensome  and  time-consuming 
layers  of  bureaucratic  review,  thereby 
eroding  their  ability  to  implement 
environmental  laws; 

♦  eliminated  protections  against  toxic 
hazards; 

♦  repealed  the  Clean  Air  Act; 

♦  undermined  clean  water  requirements 
and  wetland  regulations; 

♦  taken  away  public  lands  from  Alaska  to 
Utah  and  given  them  to  private  interests; 

♦  repealed  the  Endangered  Species  Act; 

♦  subjected  environmentally  sensitive  off- 
shore areas  to  oil  and  gas  drilling;  and 

♦  •  supported  clear-cutting  of  national 

forest  lands. 


Thankfully,  the  environmental  cham- 
pions in  Congress  and  the  White  House 
prevailed — most  of  the  time — and  these 
measures  were  killed.  But  this  would  not 
have  been  the  case  were  it  not  for  the 
vigilance  and  active  involvement  of 
countless  citizens  who  had  the  courage  to 
speak  out  and  "just  say  no"  to  the  anti- 
environmental  zealots.  Henry  David 
Thoreau  calledon  us  to  "Be  not  simply 
good;  (but)  be  good  for  something."  No 
longer  is  it  enough  for  us  to  bask  in  com- 
placency and  to  merely  say  that  we  believe 
in  a  clean  environment.  We  must  stand  up 
and  be  counted.  We  must  be  accountable. 

I  can  understand  why  people  feel  that 
the  magnitude  and  diversity  of  environ- 
mental challenges  we  face  is,  at  times, 
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overwhelming.  We  questiomour  ability,  as 
individuals,  to  make  a  difference.  But  I 
believe  that  each  one  of  us  can  and  must 
make  a  contribution.  As  Thoreau  said, 
"The  hero  is  commonly  the  simplest  and 
obscurest  of  men." 

In  fact,  we  need  look  no  further  than  to 
Walden  Woods  to  see  what  a  profound 
difference  one  human  being  can  make. 
Thoreau  spent  most  of  his'  life  living  in 
Concord,  studying  and  observing  the  local 
Walden  Woods  ecosystem,  and  imparting 
his  knowledge  to  others  through  his 
writings.  Yet  the  life  and  literature  of  this 
simple  man  continue  to  exert  a  profound 
influence  upon  contemporary  society.  In 
his  eloquent  simplicity,  Thoreau  urged 
us  to  careenough  about  our  human 
condition  to  discover  the  joy  and  renewal 
found  in  our  communion  with  nature;  to 
guard  against  those  elements  that  would- 
destroy  our  harmony  with  nature;  to 
develop  the  moral  fortitude  needed  to 
embrace  what  is  good  and  just,  and  to  cast 
off  what  is  not. 

Thoreau's  words  have  never  had 
greater  relevance.  We  are  now  in  the  midst 
of  a  critical  time  in  our  history  upon  this 
planet.  Every  living  system  on  earth  is  in 
decline,  and  we  are  facing  a  global  crisis. 
Every  sixty  seconds,  an  area  of  Brazilian 


rainforest — the  South  American  ecosystem 
that  influences  global  weather  patterns, 
rainfall,  temperatures,  and  wind  velocity — 
every  sixty  seconds  an  area  of  that 
rainforest  the  size  of  a  football  field  disap- 
pears forever.  In  the  last  century,  we  have 
increased  the  amount  ofcarbon  -dioxide  in 
the  air  by  about  25%,  and  we  will  almost 
certainly  double  it  in  the  next  century.  We- 
have  mor,e  than  doubled  the  level  of 
methane,  and  we  have  added  a  soup  of 
other  greenhouse  gasses,  including  CFCs. 
In  short,  we  have  substantially  altered  the 
earth's  atmosphere  which,  in  turn,  is 
wreaking  havoc  with  our  weather  patterns. 

Of  course,  climate  change,  while 
perhaps  the  most  ominous  cloud  over  the 
future,  is  only  part  of  the  problems  Eight 
million  gallons  of  toxic  waste  are  dumped 
into  our  coastal  waters  each  year;  one- 
third  of  our  nation's  shellfish  beds  are 
closed  to  harvesting;  overfishing  and 
pollution  are  threatening  our  coastak 
fisheries  to  such  an  extent  that  even 
optimistic  predictions  say  there  will  be  no 
fish  in  twenty-five  years.  Here  in  the 
United  States,  we  have  lost  half  of  our 
wetlands,  95%  of  our  native  forests,  about 
one-third  of  our  topsoil.  Around  the 
world,  the  extinction  rate  is  estimated  to 
be  approaching  one  hundred  species  a  day 
due  to  pollution  and  habitat  destruction. 


And  compounding  the^  increased  con- 
sumption of  resources  is  the  fact  that  last 
year  the  world's  population  grew  more 
than  ever  before  in  a  single  year — by  one 
hundred  million  people — the  equivalent 
of  a  New  York  City  each  month,  a- Mexico 
each  year,  a  China  each  decade. 

So  you  see,  in  a  few  short  years,  we  are 
going  to  have  much  bigger  things  to  deal 
with  than  the  budget  deficit.  We  are  going 
to  have  more  important  things  to  worry 
about  than  whether  the  Dow- Jones  closed 
up  or  down.  Yet  we  must  not  panic;  we 
must  not  give  up.  Instead,  we  must 
educate  ourselves  and  practice  sound  stew- 
,  ardship  in  our  everyday  work  and  in  our 
personal  lives.  We  must  not  hand  over  to 
our  children  a  world  that  has  been  totally 
used  up — a  world  devoid  of  joy  and  hope. 

This  is  why  I  believe  so  strongly  in  the 
work  of  the  Walden  Woods  Project  and 
the  mission  of  the  Thoreau  Institute.  We 
must  continue  to  conserve  the  precious 
natural  resources  that  define  us,  that  sus- 
tain us.  And  we  must  give  our  children  the 
educational  tools  they  need  to  appreciate 
the  earth  and  to  defend  it.  We  are  all  in 
this  together,  and  the  actions  we  take 
today  and  tomorrow  will  have  far- 
reaching  effects  throughout  the  world. 


1 997  Annual  Society  Gathering:  Thoreau  and  the  2 1  st  Century 


Start  planning  now  for  our  annual  gather- 
ing in  Concord.  This  yearYactivities 
begin  10  July  and  run  through  13  July.  We 
have  planned  canoeing  trips  on  the 
Concord,  Assabet,  and  Sudbury  Rivers;  a 
"canoe  saunter"  on  Walden  Pond;  guided, 
hikes  to  Mount  Monadnock  and  Mount 
Wachusett;  and  a  walk  retracing  Thoreau's 
footsteps  to  Fairhaven  Cliffs  and  Brister's 
Spring.  Guided  tours  around  Walden  , 
Pond  and  to  the  Thoreau  Institute  (where 
members  will  be  able  to  visit  the  new 
archives,  reading  room,  and  media  center 
complex)  are  on  the  agenda,  as  are  multi- 
ple workshops  on  the  theme  of  Thoreau's 
relevance  in  the  21st  century. 

David  Brower,  former  executive 
director  of  the  Sierra  Club,  Friends  of  the 
Earth,  and  now  of  Earth  Island  Institute, 
will  be  our  featured  speaker.  A  preserva- 
tion activist  and  outspoken  critit  of  our 
culture,  Brower  has  much  practical 
experience  and  wisdom  to  share  with  us — 
and,  in  fact,  with  all  humankind.  His 


message  regarding  Thoreau's  worth  to  the 
21st  century  is  sure  to  be  inspirationaLand 
may  well  prove  provocative  to  some. 

Society  members  willing  to  lead  one  of 
the  many  workshops  we  plan  to  offer  or 
willing  to  deliver  a  presentation  regarding 
Thoreau  and  the  21st  century  are  encour- 
aged to  submit  proposals.  (Please  at  least 
-give  us  the  title  and  a  brief  description  of 
your  proposed  workshop.)  We  also 
encourage  members  willing  to  volunteer 
an  hour  or  more  of  their  time  during  the 
annual  gathering  to  contact  us. 
(Volunteering  goes  a  long  way  toward 
assuring  that  our  meetingsare  successful 
and  is  a  wonderful  way  to  meet  Society 
staff,  officers,  and  other  members.)  Please 
serid  workshop  proposals  and  notices  Of 
willingness  to  volunteer  to  Tom  Harris, 
The  Thoreau  Society,  44  Baker  Farm, 
Lincoln,  MA  01773-3004  USA;  or  e-mail 
TTSHarris@aol.com.  You  can  call  Harris 
at  (617)  259-9411.  Only  proposals 
submitted  before  15  March  1997  will  be 


considered  because  our  Annual  Gathering 
Planning  Committee  needs  sufficient  lead 
time  to  select,  schedule,  and  arrange  the 
workshops. 

In  addition  to  making  your  own  plans 
to  attend  this  year's  gathering,  please         ^ 
encourage  your  friends  to  attend.  To 
defray  expenses  associated  with  conducting 
the  meetings  and  activities,  there  will  be  a 
nominal  registration  fee  of  $15  for  Society 
members  who  attend  the  gathering.  (Some 
activities,  such- as  canoeing,  will  require  an 
additional  fee  to  participate,  but  several  of 
the  activities  and  all  of  the  workshops  will 
be  covered  by  the  registration  fee.)  Non- 
Society  members  will  pay  a  $40  registra- 
tion fee  for  the  conference,  so  encourage 
your  friends  to  join  the  Society  before 
registering. 

The  spring  bulletin  will  contain  specific 
information  on  the  schedule  of  workshops 
and  activities,  instructions  on  how  to 
register,  and  so  on. 


An  Error  in  Walden? 


Patrick  F.  O'Connell 


In  the  "House-Warming"  chapter  of 
Walden,  Thoreau  writes  of  the  pond 
freezing  over  during  his  first  winter 
there  and  goes  on  to  record  the  dates  on 
which  it  froze  in  subsequent  years:  "In 
1 845  Walden  froze  entirely  over  for  the 
first  time  on  the  night  of  the  22d  of 
December,  Flint's  and  other  shallower 
ponds  and  the  river  having  been  frozen  ten 
days  or  more;  in  '46,  the  16th;  in  '49,  about 
the  31st;  and  in  '50,  about  the  27th  of 
December;  in  '52,  the  5th  of  January;  in  '53, 
the  31st  of  December."1 

There  is  apparently  no  entry  in  this  list 
for  the  winter  of  1852-53;  however,  in  his 
Journal  entry  for  6  January  1853,  Thoreau 
records,  "Walden  froze  over  apparently 
last  night"  and  goes  on  to  commenton  the 
unusual  lateness  of  the  event:  "It  is  but 
little  more  that  an  inch  thick — &  2  or  3 
square  rods  by  Hubbards  shore  are  still 
open.  A  dark  transparent  ice— It  would 
not  have  frozen  entirely  over  as  it  were  in 
one  night  or  may  be  a  little  more  and  yet 
have  been  so  thin  near  the  shore  as  well  as 
in  the  middle,  if  it  had  not  been  so  late  in 
the  winter,  &  so  ready  to  freeze.  It  is  a  dark 
transparent  ice.  But  will  not  bearTne 
without  much  cracking."2  That  Thoreau 
consulted  the  entry  for  this  date  when 
revising  the  "Housing-Warming"  chapter 
is  certain,  since  its  discussion  on  bubbles 
under  the  ice  is  incorporated  into  Walden 
in  the  paragraph  immediately  preceding 
that  on  the  pond  freezing  over;3  it  seems 
particularly  strange,  therefore,  that  he 
would  not  include  this  instance  of  the 
pond's  freezing  in  his  list. 

In  the  1851-52  journal,  on  the  other 


hand,  there  is  no  reference  to  Walden 
freezing  on  5  January  (or  any  other  date), 
or  to  an  unusually  warm  early  winter,  as  in 
1852-53.  Though  Thoreau  remarks  on  "A 
January  thaw"  on  28  December,  says,that 
the  next  day  "is  warm  as  an  April  morn- 
ing," and  calls  31  December  "The  3d  warm 
day,"  4  as  early  as  14  December  he  had 
written,  "the  boys  have  been  skating  for  a 
week,  but  I  have  had  not  time  to  skate  for 
surveying.  I  have  hardly  realized  that  there  - 
was  ice — though  I  have  walked  over  it 
about  my  business."5  He  speaks  three  days 
later  of  the  "piercing  cold  afternoon,"  and 
on  Saturday,  20  December,  writes,  "Since 
last  Monday  the  ground  has  covered  half  a 
foot  or  more  with  snow  &  the  ice  also 
before  I  have  had  a  skate";  on  22 
December  he  walked  "down  the  river  on 
theite  to  the  leaning  hemlock,"  and  three 
days  later  crossed  the  Sudbury  from 
Conantum  to  the  Cliffs  on  the  ice.6 

Though  there  is  no  mention  of  Walden 
during  this  period,  and  the  comments  on 
skating  presumably  refer  to  the  river  rather 
than  the  pond,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that 
with  the  river  frozen  solid  for  a  period  of 
more  than  two  weeks  (and  after  the  thaw 
still — or  again — frozen  enough  for 
Thoreau  to  walk  "To  Fair  Haven  on  the 
ice"  on  4  January  1852),  Walden  would 
not  also  have  frozen  over  well  before  5 
January  (see  the  remark  in  Walden  quoted 
above  that  the  river  froze  some  ten  days 
earlier  than  the  pond). 

Almost  certainly  what  has  happened 
here  is  that  Thoreau  is  in  fact  referring  to 
the  winter  of  1852^53  in  his  mention  of 
"the  5th  of  January,"  but  has  mistakenly 


given  it  the  earlier  date,  which  would  of 
course  have  been  correct  if  Walden  had 
frozen  over  in  December,  as  it  did  normally, 
including  all  the  other  cases  recorded. 

Further  supporting  evidence  for  this 
conclusion  comes  at  the  beginning  of  the 
"Spring"  chapter  of  Walden  when  Thoreau 
comments  about  the  pond,  "I  never  knew 
it  to  open  in  the  course  of  a  winter,  not 
excepting  that  of  '52-3,  which  gave  the 
ponds  so  severe  a  trial."8 

Thoreau's  misdating  conceals  the  anom- 
aly that  Walden  actually  froze  over  "for  the 
first  time"  twice  in  1853 — at  the  beginning  t 
of  January  and  at  the  end  of  December. 
Despite  his  meticulous  record-keeping  and 
passion' for  accuracy,  this  error,  minor  as  it 
is,  demonstrates  that  on  occasion  even 
Henry,  like  Homer,  could  nod. 

Notes 

1  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  Walden,  ed.  J.  Lyndon 

Shanley  (Princeton:  Princeton  University 
Press,  1971),  p.  249. 

2  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  Journal,  Volume  5: 

1852-1853,  ed.  Patrick  F.  O'Connell 
(Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  - 
1995),  p.  426. 

3  See  Walden,  pp.  246-48,  and  Journal  5,  pp. 

426-27. 

4  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  Journal,  Volume  4: 

1851-1852,  ed.  Leonard  N.  Neufeldt  and 
Nancy  Craig  Simmons  (Princeton: 
Princeton  University  Press,  1992),  pp.  225, 
226,  229.  Actually  3L  December  was  the 
fourth  warm  day. 

5  Journal,  Volume  4,  p.  205. 

6  Journal,  Volume  4,  pp.  207,  211,  217,  220. 

7  Journal,  Volume  4,  p.  238. 

8  Walden,  p.  299. 


Katahdin  Centennial-P^us-One  Excursion  26-28  June  1997 

Anyone  wishing  to  join  all  or  part  of  this  trip  should  contact  either  trip  coordinator  Burton  Chandler  (508-757-7721  days, 
508-799-5803  evenings)  or  Tom  Harris  at  the  Thoreau  Society  office  (617-259-9411)  as  soon  as  possible. 


Thursday,  26  June 

Reception  at  private  home  in 
Ogunquit,  Maine,  from  5:30  to  7:00 
p.m. 

Lobster/clambake  at  Captain  Nick's 
Restaurant  from  7:30  p.m. 
Approximately  $35  per  person. 
Lodging  at  various  motels  in  Ogunquit, 
approximately  $60  per  room. 


Friday,  27  June 

1.  Leave  Ogunquit  by  private  cars  early  in 
morning  and  drive  to  Bangor.  From 
Bangor,  drive  to  Mt.  Katahdin,  passing 
through  same  towns  that  Thoreau  did 
151  years  ago — Orono,  Old  Town, 
Mattawamkeag,  and  Lincoln.  Stop  over 
at  Old  Town  Canoe  Factory,  commem- 
orating Thoreau's  Old  Town  visit  when 
he  watched  "batteaux"  being  built. 

2.  Free  evening  in  and  around 
Millinocket.  Motel  rooms  approxi- 
mately $50  per  night. 


Saturday,  28  June 

Climb  Katahdin  or  sightsee  in  Baxter 
State  Park.  Reserved  parking  adjacent  to 
Abol  Trail,  approximate  route  of 
Thoreau's  climb. 

Banquet  in  Millinocket  at  7:00  p.m. 
Representatives  from  Baxter  State  Park     - 
and  State  of  Maine  will  address  group. 
Thoreau  Society  will  present  plaque(s) 
honoring  Baxter  State  Park  for  preserving 
Mt.  Katahdin  and  this  part  of  Thoreau 
Country.  Approximately  $30  per 
person. 


y 


Tom  Blanding  is  currently  teaching  an  eight 
week  seminar  on  Thoreau's  journals.  Since 
1983,  Blanding  has  taught  seminars  on 
various  topics  relating  to  Thoreau.  With 
nearly  30  people  in  the  course,  this  is  one  of 
the  largest  winter  courses  he  has  taught. 

On  Saturday,  18  January,  Tom  Blanding  led 
a  walk  to  Thoreau's  house  site  for  a  discus- 
sion of  "Civil  Disobedience"  and  the  essay's 
influence  on  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  The 
event  was  sponsored  by  the  Walden 
Conservancy  in  celebration  of  Martin 
Luther  King  Day. 

Jeffrey  Hyatt  performed  a  portion  of  his 
monodrama,  Walden  Pawned,  at  the 
Moasonic  Temple  on  Monument  Street  in 
Concord  on  Sunday,  19  January.  The 
excerpts  from  Hyatt's  performance  were 
largely  from  "Civil  Disobedience." 

Durrin  Productions,  Inc.  is  producing  a 
one-hour  documentary  on  Thoreau's 
Walden.  The  Washington,  D.  C,  produc- 
tion company  is  working  on  the  project  as  a 
part  of  the  Learning  Channel's  "Great 
Books"  series.  The  series  will  be  narrated  by 


Donald  Sutherland  and  will  include  images 
of  the  pond  and  commentary  from 
Thoreauvians.  The  show  is  scheduled  to  air 
in  late  June. 

The  Society  needs  volunteers  at  our  Baker 
Farm  office.  If  you  are  interested  in  helping 
out  during  the  week,  please  call  Tom  Harris 
at (617)  259-9411. 

We  have  membership  brochures  available 
for  members  who  would  like  to  pass  them 
out.  You  would  be  doing  the  Society  a  great 
favor  by  passing  these  out  to  friends,  envi- 
ronmental groups,  reading  groups,  classes, 
family,  libraries,  or  local  colleges. 

In  the  fall  1996  issue  of  Signals:  A  Catalog 
for  Fans  &  Friends  of  Public  TV(WGBH 
Educational  Foundation,  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota),  a  Thoreau  Welcome  mat  is 
offered  for  $14.95.  The  doormat,  which 
measures  18"  x  27",  is  bordered  with  forest- 
green  ivy,  "a  symbol  of  friendship";  is  made 
with  a  cream-colored  berber  weave  and  a 
non-skid  back;  and  features  the  quotation, 
"It  is  surprising  how  many  great  men  and 
women  a  small  house  will  contain."  If  inter- 


ested, call  (800)  669-9696  (item  #50612). 

Richard  E.  Winslow  III  has  turned  up  an 
obituary  of  Thoreau  from  the  Boston  Post  of 
12  May  1862,  which  reads,  "FUNERAL  OF 
THOREAU  .-The  funeral  of  Henry  D. 
Thoreau  took  place  in  the  meeting  house  in 
Concord  on  Friday,  and  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  delivered  a  feeling  and  character- 
istic address.  Men  of  note  from  Boston  and 
elsewhere  were  present.  Mr  Thoreau  was  44 
years  old.  He  is  said  to  have  been  engaged, 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  on  several  literary 
works,  some  of  which  were  so  nearly 
finished  as  to  enable  survivors  to  publish 
them.  Mr  Emerson  will  doubtiess  under- 
take this  friendly  work." 

The  Wetlands  Action  Network 
sponsored  a  performance  of  Christopher 
Childs's  two-act  play  Clear  Sky,  Pure  Light 
on  Saturday,  26  October,  in  Malibu, 
California.  The  performance  benefited 
efforts  to  preserve  the  Ballona  Wetlands  in 
Los  Angeles.  Greenpeace,  the  Sierra  Club, 
and  other  local  environmental  organiza- 
tions co-sponsored  the  event. 


Notes  from  Thoreau  Country 


Helen  Bowdoin 


Steve  Ells,  whose  article  on  Estabrook 
Woods  appears  in  the  current  issue  of 
The  Concord  Saunterer,  reports  that 
Harvard  University  has  agreed  to  hold  in 
perpetuity  its  675  acres  at  the  core  of 
Estabrook  for  continued  use  as  an  ecological 
research  station.  And  the  Concord  Land 
Conservation  Trust  has  succeeded  in  pre- 
serving 400  additional  acres  as  a  buffer  for 
the  Harvard  land.  The  spotlight  now  focuses 
more  strongly  than  ever  on  Middlesex 
School,  a  private  preparatory  school,  which 
plans  to  develop  a  critical  portion  of  the 
woods  despite  growing  criticism  from  the 
general  public  and  from  the  school's  own 
alumni.  As  this  issue  goes  to  press, 
Concord's  selectmen  and  its  Natural 
Resources  Commission  have  tentatively 
accepted  an  unwise  "settlement"  proposal 
from  the  school.  This  proposal  would  give 
the  town's  official  blessing  to  construction 
of  faculty  housing,  soccer  fields,  and  addi- 
tional campus  buildings  a  third  of  a  mile 
into  Estabrook,  Thoreau's  beloved  forest. 
Concerned  readers  can  write  and  express 


their  opinions  to  the  Chairman,  Board  of 
Selectmen,  Town  House,  Concord,  MA 
01742  U.S.A. 

Efforts  to  preserve  the  Concord  farm 
where  Thoreau  was  born  are  proceeding 
and  are  meeting  with  some  success.  Joe 
Valentine,  trustee  of  the  Thoreau  Country 
Conservation  Alliance  (TCCA),  tells  us  that 
last  November  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  awarded  the  Town  of 
Concord  a  matching  grant  of  $160,000 
toward  the  purchase  of  the  threatened  house 
and  18-acre  site.  Concord  residents  will 
decide  exactly  how  much  to  chip  in  at  this 
year's  town  meeting  in  April.  The  Education 
Collaborative  of  Greater  Boston  (EDCO) 
has  voted  to  provide  substantial  funding 
from  its  Nathaniel  Seefurth  Foundation. 
EDCO  would  like  to  construct  a  small  barn 
on  the  site  to  use  as  an  educational  center 
focused  on  Thoreau's  life  and  philosophy. 
Massport,  owners  of  Hanscom  Field,  the 
airport  adjacent  to  the  property,  may  con- 
tribute conservation  restrictions.  The  Trust 
for  Public  Lands  has  been  involved  in  the 


effort  from  the  beginning  and  continues  to 
play  an  active  role. 

Taken  together,  Valentine  says  these 
sources  of  funding  come  very  close  to 
realizing  the  goal  of  purchasing  the  house 
and  land,  thus  protecting  this  important 
piece  of  America's  heritage. 

But  he  emphasizes  there  is  still  a  long 
way  to  go.  Substantial  additional  funds  are 
needed  to  restore  the  farmhouse  as  well  as 
to  establish  ^nd  maintain  interpretive 
programs.  An  ad  hoc  birthplace  committee 
of  town  officials,  citizen  activists,  and  non- 
profit groups  has  been  guiding  the  project, 
and  looks  forward  to  working  closely  with 
Thoreau  Society  members  as  the  committee 
continues  to  seek  funding.  Society  members 
wishing  to  make  a  donation  toward  acquisi- 
tion of  the  site  may  send  a  check  payable  to 
the  Thoreau  Country  Conservation 
Alliance.  Please  include  the  notation  "HDT 
Birthplace"  on  the  check.  Members  wishing 
to  protect  Estabrook  may  also  contribute  to 
TCCA.  Address  donations  to  TCCA,  P.O. 
Box  641,  Lincoln,  MA  01773  U.S.A. 


President's  Column 


Beth  Witherell 


Tne  Board  of  the  Thoreau  Society 
met  during  the  weekend  of  1 8 
January,  and  I  want  to  report  to  you 
on  several  of  the  issues  we  considered.  I 
indicated  in  my  last  column  that  we  would 
be  discussing  the  question  of  members' 
voting  rights,  and  we  did  that. 

In  order  to  both  respond  to  the 
concerns  raised  at  last  summer's  meeting 
and  acknowledge  the  last  vote  of  the 
members,  in  which  a  majority  of  those 
voting  approved  bylaws  that  did  not 
include  members'  voting  rights,  we 
concluded  that  we  should  formally  poll 
the  members  on  the  matter  of  voting. 

Therefore,  we  will  send  out  a  ballot 
later  this  winter,  accompanied  by  a  letter 
reviewing  the  issues  involved  and  asking 
each  member  whether  he  or  she  does  or 
does  not  want  to  be  able  to  vote  for 
members  of  the  Board.  If  a  majority  of 
those  responding  want  to  vote,  we  will 
establish  a  process  at  our  next  meeting,  in 
July  of  1997,  by  which  nominations  for 
seats  on  the  Board  will  be  accepted,  the 
slate  of  candidates  published,  and  a  mail 
ballot  sent  to  the  entire  membership  well 
before  the  summer  1998  meeting,  when 
the  results  of  the  vote  will  be  announced. 

Another  important  topic  for  discussion 
at  the  meeting  was  the  next  annual 
gathering  of  Thoreauvians.  The  Board 
approved  a  proposal  for  a  dramatic  (and, 


we  hope,  refreshing)  new  format  for  our 
annual  gatherings,  a  format  that  will  offer 
members  the  opportunity  to  be  involved 
in  activities  and  discussions  more  directly 
than  ever  before. 

For  those  who  want  to  see  more  of 
Thoreau's  Concord,  canoe  trips,  hikes, 
and  tours  will  be  available  throughout 
four  days,  beginning  Thursday,  July  10. 
For  those  who  want  to  exchange  ideas 
about  Thoreau  in  small  groups,  work- 
shops on  topics  proposed  by  members 
will  be  arranged.  Please  see  the  article 
elsewhere  in  this  bulletin  describing  the 
gathering  in  more  detail  and  including 
information  about  how  you  might 
propose  a  workshop. 

Events  for  the  annual  gathering  are 
already  being  scheduled,  so  mark  your 
calendars.  On  Friday  evening,  July  1 1, 
Concord  author  Paul  Brooks  will  talk 
about  Sarah,  Alden  Ripley.  On  Saturday 
evening,  July  12,  which  is  the  180th 
anniversary  of  Thoreau's  birthday, 
environmentalist  David  Brower  will 
speak.  On  Sunday,  July  13,  all  members" 
will  be  invited  to  meet  with  the  Board  in  a 
special  session  to  raise  whatever  issues 
they  wish  to  discuss.  We  think  that  this 
format  offers  the  possibility  of  much  more 
extensive  and  satisfying  involvement  by 
the  membership,  and  we  hope  many  of 
you  will  take  advantage  of  it  by  attending 


and  by  leading  workshops. 

Finally,  the  Board  considered  member- 
ship goals.  The  membership  now  stands  at 
slightly  over  1 ,500;  we  want  very  much  to 
grow  to  2,000  before  this  summer's 
meeting.  Ken  Basile,  chair  of  the 
Membership  Committee,  called  on  those 
attending  last  summer's  meeting  to  invite 
friends  and  family  members  who  might  be 
interested  in  Thoreau's  message  to  become 
members.  Last  spring,  each  Board  member 
made  a  commitment  to  bring  in  thirty  new 
members  by  the  1997  gathering.  Although 
none  of  us  has  yet  reached  the  goal,  the 
holiday  gift-giving  season  offered 
opportunities  to  approach  it — and,  of 
course,  we  still  have  several  months  before 
the  gathering.  We'll  be  asking  you  all  to 
participate  in  this  endeavor,  too.  In  the 
near  future,  you  will  receive  a  letter 
requesting  that  each  of  you  try  to  add  at 
least  one  new  member.  This  is  an  exciting 
time  to  be  associated  with  the  Thoreau 
Society — through  the  Bulletin  and  the 
Saunterer  members  receive  information 
about  the  preservation  of  Thoreau 
country,  this  summer's  celebration,  and 
the  opportunities  that  the  new  Thoreau 
Institute  will  offer.  Share  your  enthusiasm 
and  excitement  about  Thoreau  and  about 
the  Thoreau  Society  by  inviting  your 
friends  and  family  members  to  join  us  as 
we  approach  the  next  millenium. 
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Tn  November  1992,  after  a  very  regrettable  series  of  events  -wholly  beyond  my  control  I 
JLsubmitted  to  the  publisher  my  edited  version  of  Thoreau's  manuscripts  that  were 
eventually  published  in  Faith  in  a  Seed:  The  Dispersion  of  Seeds  and  Other  Late  Natural 
History  Writings  (Covelo,  Calif.:  Shearwater  Books,  Island  Press,  1993).  The  events  were 
regrettable  because  they  placed  me  in  a  position  where  I  was  compelled  to  submit  a  text 
that  I  had  not  had  the  opportunity  to  proof  against  Thoreau's  manuscripts  as  well  and  as 
many  times  as  I  would  have  preferred.  Later,  several  months  after  the  book's  April  1993 
publication,  I  found  the  time  to  proof  the  manuscripts  against  my  edited  text  and  found 
the  following  errors,  which  owners  of  Faith  in  a  Seed  may  want  to  emend  in  their  copies 
of  the  book: 

Location                -  In  Text      '                                                                                               Should  Be 

Page  23,      line  16      different very  different 

Page  31,      line  17      the  woodchopper .-..a  woodchopper 

Page  32,      line  16      heap  of  cones heap  of  the  cones 

Page  33,      line  3        the  pitch-pine a  pitch-pine 

Page  39,      line  20      the  recipe!" : their  recipe! 

Page  41,      line  16      the  meadow .' a  meadow 

Page  43,      line  8        some  is some  are 

Page  47,      line  16      one ; two 

Page  54,      line  21      had .-5 has 

Page  83,      line  20      England : Europe 

Page  84,      line  18-     thistle-bird ' thistle-bird 

Page  86,      line  23      the  single a  single 

Page  90,      line  22      air  in '. air  even  in 

Page  94,      line  1        but  emptied.......* but  half  emptied 

00,    line  21      had has 

02,    line  16      fresh-water the  fresh-water 

02,    line  20      oceans,  and  even  formed oceans  to  new-formed 

04,  line  25  '  assumed  answered 

05,  line  4        as : , for 

08,    line  28      turned ; ^ : ......trimmed 

09,'  line  25      discouraged,  and  I discouraged  and 

line  26      sand  dug .sand  which  was  dug 

line  31      here  in  Concord here 

13,  line  12      Hunt  House Hunt  house 

14,  line  6        cases,  as  I  have  said,  the  consumer  is cases  the  consumer,  as  I  have  said,  is 

15,  line  4        my  oak my  ten  oak 

15,    line  6        ago „." , ago  and  walked  through  it. 

17,    line  18      quite quite 

24,    line  20      wood-choppers n .....woodchoppers 

line  12      cast  to cast  at 

line  5        able  to  able  as  yet  to 

line  22      get  a get  up  a 

not  stare not  stay  to  stare 

48,    line  4        middle width 

52,    line  7        very  few  young '. very  young 

59,  line  8        white  pines ." young  pines. 

60,  line  4        extensive  exclusive 

60,  line  14      doubt  if '". _ doubt  that  if 

61,  line  6        should  be should  now  be 

63,    line  24      grove wood 

66,  line  19      it  stops ., .- its  stumps 

67,  line  9        little  , '. little 

67,    line  14      forest  forest  (pine  and  oak) 
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Page  146,    line  25 
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Lecture  Series 

Joel  Myerson  delivered  a  lecture 

entided  "Thoreau,  Emerson,  and  Books" 

to  a  standing-room-only  audience  at  the 

Concord  Museum  on  Sunday,  19  January. 

Ninety-six  people  attended  the  lecture,  the 

fourth  in  a  series  co-sponsored  by  the 
Thoreau  Society  and  Concord  Museum. 

28  February 

"Seeing  is  Believing: 

Transcendental  Vision  in 

Thoreau's  Natural  History  Essays" 

Ronald  Hoag 

14  March 

"Politics,  Reform,  and 

the  Evolution  of  Walden." 

Linck  C.  Johnson 

25  April 

"Thoreau's  Romance 

of  the  Spring" 

Ronald  Bosco 

All  lectures  will  take  place  at  the 
Concord  Museum  at  7:30  p.m. 


The  Thoreau  Society  Bulletin  is  published  quarterly  by 
The  Thoreau  Society. 

Board  of  Directors: 

Kathi  Anderson;  Kenneth  Basile;  Helen  M.  Bowdoin; 
Bradley  P.  Dean,  Secretary;  Robert  Galvin;  Joseph 
Gilbert;  Ronald  W.  Hoag,  Treasurer;  John  Mack; 
Wesley  Mott;  Joel  Myerson;  Daniel  Shealy;  Elizabeth 
Witherell,  President 

Membership  Services  Coordinator Tom  Harris 

Merchandise  Manager Stephanie  Kornfeld 

Bookkeeper Karen  Kashian 

Graphic  Designer/Illustrator Karen  Merrill 

Shop  Staff Jon  Fadiman 

The  Thoreau  Society,  Inc.  is  an  international  not-for- 
profit  organization  founded  to  stimulate  interest  in 
and  foster  education  about  the  life,  works,  and 
philosophy  of  Henry  David  Thoreau. 

To  fulfill  its  mission,  the  Society: 

♦>    conducts  an  educational  and  public  outreach 
program  in  collaboration  with  the  Concord 
Museum  in  Concord.  Please  call  the  Museum's 
Director  of  Education,  Jayne  Gordon,  (508) 
369-9763,  to  schedule  a  presentation. 

<♦  owns  and  operates  The  Thoreau  Society  Shop  at 
Walden  Pond,  a  visitor's  center  with  a  bookstore 
and  gift  shop.  The  Shop  is  located  at  the  Walden 
Pond  State  Reservation. 

$    operates  and  develops  programming  for 
The  Thoreau  Institute,  in  partnership 
with  the  Isis  Fund/Walden  Woods  Project. 

♦;♦    sponsors  various  Thoreau-related  educational 
programs  and  excursions  throughout  the  year. 

Membership  in  the  Society  includes  subscriptions  to 

its  two  publications,  The  Concord  Saunterer  (published 

each  autumn)  and  The  Thoreau  Society  Bulletin 


(published  quarterly).  Society  members  receive  a 
10%  discount  on  all  merchandise  purchased  from 
The  Thoreau  Society  Shop  at  Walden  Pond  and 
advance  notice  about  Society  programs,  including 
the  Annual  Gathering  held  in  Concord  each  July. 
Contact  The  Thoreau  Society  administrative  offices  in 
Lincoln,  Massachusetts,  for  membership  information 
(address  below). 

The  Thoreau  Society  Directory 

Communications  relating  to  The  Concord  Saunterer 
should  be  addressed  to  Ronald  Wesley  Hoag,  The 
Thoreau  Society,  Inc.,  Department  of  English,  East 
Carolina  University,  Greenville,  NC  27858-4353, 
U.S.A.;  tel:  (919)328-6580;  fax:  (919)328-4889; 
e-mail:  enhoag@ecuvm.cis.ecu.edu. 

Inquiries  about  merchandise  (including  books  and 
mail-order  items)  should  be  directed  to  Stephanie 
Kornfeld,  Merchandise  Manager,  The  Thoreau 
Society  Shop  at  Walden  Pond,  915  Walden  Street, 
Concord,  MA  01742-451 1,  U.S.A.;  tel:  (508)287- 
5477;  fax:  (508)287-5620;  e-mail:  tsshop@aol.com. 

All  other  inquiries  and  communications  should  be 
directed  to  The  Thoreau  Society,  Inc.,  44  Baker  Farm, 
Lincoln,  MA  01773-3004,  U.S.A.;  tel:  (617)259-9411; 
fax:  (617)259-1470;  e-mail':  tsattip@aol.com. 

The  Thoreau  Society  Bulletin 
Editor,  Bradley  P.  Dean 
Associate  Editor,  Thomas  S.  Harris 


Graphic  Design  by  Karen  Merrill 
e-mail:  hollis20@aol.com 
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